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PREFACE 


The College takes pride in undertaking a scheme of publication of 
two types of works, namely, of research value and of popular interest, by 
the members of the teaching staff. It is believed that the work of the 
teacher does not stop with teaching the students in the class—which is a 
part of the teacher’s routine duty—but also, to keep himself engaged in 
study, and to give the benefits of his study to non-students also. With 
this idea, we thought it fit to undertake the work of publishing periodically 
papers and books of standing value both to the layman and to the serious 
‘student. No doubt, under the prevailing conditions of economy, this 
is an ambitious scheme, but it is considered a necessity if one is to preserve 


the academic atmosphere in a College. 


This monograph is the second in the series, and is released through 
the Department of Philosophy. It is ardently hoped that the book will be 


received well by the readers. 


MULKI (S. Kanara) Dr. K. B. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 
15th Sept., 1964 GENERAL EDITOR 


TO 
MY MOTHER 


INTRODUCTION 


THE metaphysical objection to the Monism 
of Sankara Vedanta has been the very life of 
polarity we are living. Realism and Pluralism 
are more convincing to us in our daily life and 
experience, so that within the realm of Vedanta 
historical developments compromising or even 
opposing Advaita have originated, the most not- 
able being the systems of Ramanuja and Madhva. 
The philosophical excursus on Maya seems to be 
so taxing on our understanding, that more often 
we accept the reality of the world than deny it. 
The Inductive and Positive Sciences of to-day 
generally—excepting occasional speculative lean- 
ings towards suggesting the relativity of existence 
—tend to support the ‘concreteness’ of our 
existence and experience. On the whole the 
scales are against Idealism and Monism, either 
because we cannot ignore the ‘hard fact’ of our 
life of difference and multiplicity, or because we 
cannot be convinced of the idealistic and monistic 
truth. 


In the history of Advaita, we find the 
Advaitins on the defensive regarding the relativity 
of the world phenomena and the non-duality of 
the individual and Absolute selves. And more 
than once we find the realistic and _ pluralistic 
arguments being decisive. As though by force of 
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circumstances, compromises have been worked 
out within the range of Advaita, and accommo- 
dations to realism and pluralism can be discovered 
in the writings of Advaita thinkers. The episte- 
mological reality of the object was not denied even 
by Sankaracharya. And the different inter- 
pretations given of the locus of Maya by the 
eminent followers of Sankara (e.g. Sureévara, 
Vacaspathi Misra, Sarvajnatman etc.) appear as 
though the thinkers were trying to meet the 
challenge of the critics of Advaita from time to 
time, but could not convincingly do so. One of 
the greatest stumbling blocks facing all thinkers 
of this school seems to be the explanation of the 
original lapse of the Absolute Consciousness into 
the maya-bound individual soul. What may be, 
with difficulty, established is the reverse process of 
maya-vimukti and its possibility through sadhana, 
but not the lapse into polarity of the Absolute. 
It is on this crucial point, as it were, that the 
adversaries of Monism or Absolutism seem to have 
scored a victory. 


Is there not, after all, a logical solution in 
favour of Advaita, if no such solution has been 
offered till now by the mighty adherents of the 
school? It seems as though that no logically 
convincing explanation has been given in this 
regard, and therefore, a humble attempt to do so 
may not be idle in itself. In reeent times 
Dr. Radhakrishnan is championing the views of 
Absolute Monism of Sankara, yet, it is not difficult 
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to discover a compromising tendency in his think- 
_ ing. The only exception seems to be the writings 

of Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya, who offers an un- 
compromising advaitic or absolute stand-point. 
Where it is difficult to maintain an uncompro- 
mising advaitic position, it is easy to lapse into a 
compromise with the realisitic attitude, and this 
has been the fateful history of Advaita. ‘This has 
been so mainly because the ontological aspect of 
Advaita has been clearly missed either by the 
followers of Sankara or by his critics. 


It is submitted here that a convincing logical 
answer is possible for establishing the ontological 
absolutism of Advaita, and that the epistemological 
approaches resorted to generally are wrongly 
applied. The problem has been presented here 
on an objective basis, avoiding all overt references 
to opposing schools, but the issues involved may 
easily be recognised. The endeavour is more than 
anything a critical examination of the Advaitic 
ontology and its implications, in view of the 
objections raised against the philosophy by 
eminent critics. 


A word may be said about the terms like episte- 
mology, psychology, logic, used here as against 
ontology. Ontology has been used here in its basic 
sense of ‘existential’ intuition, ‘basic’ experience, 
‘isness’ of all Being. The other terms have been 
taken in their general significance as they refer 
to all mental processes of ideations, inferences, 
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validations etc. relative to human _ empirical 
experience. 


References to views, criticisms and sources 
have been separated from the main body of the 
essay to avoid discontinuity of thought, and have 
been placed at the end under Notes. 


Finally, I place the endeavour before the 
scholars for a sympathetic and philosophical review. 


K,. B. Ramakrishna Rao 


Mulki, South Kanara. 
April, 1964. 
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ONTOLOGY OF ADVAITA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MAYA 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ENDEAVOUR 


1. This book has only a humble ‘purpose 
to serve: to draw the implications of Advaita 
Vedanta (Absolute Monism, as it may be called 
in terms of Western philosophy)? and to submit 
that the ontological absolutism on which Advaita 
metaphysics rests gives least scope for the criticisms 
generally levelled against the concept of Maya 
(the principle of Relativity, as it may be called) 
and its locus in Brahman, the Absolute.? 


2. Many of the Upanishadic passages imply 
an ontological absolutism of Brahman, and the 
following illustrations from the Chdndogya and 
Brihadaranyaka may well initiate the discussion: 


“In the beginning there was that only which és (sat), one only 
without a second.”” (Ch. Up. VI, 2, 1) 
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“This was verily Brahman in the beginning.” (Br. Up. 1, 4, 11) 
‘All this is that Self.’ (Br. Up. IV, 5, 7) 

‘“‘Atman alone existed in the beginning.” (Br. Up. 1, 4, 17) 
“There is no diversity here whatever.” (Br. Up. IV, 4, 19) 


3. These passages vindicate the absolute 
condition of Reality or the ontological absolutism 
of Brahman, a pure non-relational condition of 
Being as such. Advaita metaphysics indicates 
the condition of Absolute Brahman by terms like 
Sat (Pure Being), Cit (Pure Consciousness) and 
Ananda (Pure Bliss).* All these stand for the pure 
existential or non-relational situation, 2.e. when 
Brahman or Atman is neither related to an object, 
nor is a knower or a witness to some thing. It is 
non-knowing in itself, and is unknown as an 
object of any knowledge. Non-knowing, because, 
it is pure Ontos; and unknown, because, the pure 
situation does not admit of a dual principle to 

C. tknow it. Becoming an object of thought for a 
second principle, it lapses into relativity and 
therefore into unreality, which the Absolute by 
definition does not admit. Brahman is the 
ontological Absolute,  Self-certifying and Self- 
revealing Consciousness (svayam-jyott). Neither\t 
can/be an object to itself nor to a separate principle 
of consciousness or an act of consiciousness. It is 
Self-revealing, in the sense of the Light which 
lights up everything, but is not lighted up by 
others. °® Beyond the region of ‘episteme’, it 
shines in the ‘ontos’. 
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4. It is asked, if Reality is Non-dual and 
Absolute, what can explain polarity or objecti- 
vation or alienation of the Absolute, so glaringly 
evidenced in our experience? Why should the 
Real become unreal or other-than-the-real, the 
Self other-than-the self, the One become many? 
These questions await answers before one can 
establish the absolutistic point of view. In 
fact, the answering itself crystallizes the main 
points of Advaita ontology. Against the thesis of 
Advaita two aspects of polarity or objectivation 
are posed: a. the material universe around us 
with its predominant diversity and multiplicity, 
and 6. the individual souls and their multiplicity. 
All idealistic and realistic philosophies of varying 
shades pose such an opposition to the thesis of 
Advaita, and base their arguments on the evidence 
of ‘concrete’ experience, as it is called. 


5. ‘Two answers may be offered to these 
questions, one classic of the Advaita approach to 
Reality,® and the other a concession to the empiric 
view, a frame within which we are confined as 
inquirers. 


THE FIRST ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM 


6. The first answer is based on Advaitic 
intuition, yet explainable in logical or epistemo- 
logical symbols such as Infinity, Immutability, 
Independence and Absoluteness constitutive of 
Brahman. According to Advaitic intuition, 
objectivation or alienation of the Self into anything 
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like the non-self, or the Subject into anything like 
the object, has never taken place with Brahman, 
if by ‘objectivation’ is meant an extension of 
Brahman into something else. ‘This can be 
conclusively shown by elaborating the symbols 
constitutive of Brahman mentioned above. With 
reference to Infinity constitutive of Brahman, it 
can be explained thus: ‘object’ or ‘objectivation’ 
has such strong impress on our mind that we are 
prone to think of it as some development always 
pointing to, or implying an extension beyond, as 
something ‘away there’, ‘away from’, ‘without’, 
‘external’, ‘distant’ etc. as if it can be located in 
some association of space and time, whatever these 
may mean. ‘The obduracy and tenacity of our 
mind in viewing the ‘object’ as something external, 
is so natural and evident that we consistently refuse 
to rise above it to conceive of the possibility of a 
different meaning in a context dissociated from 
the finite human experience. We must only 
think of what constitutes the ‘Infinite’, or as the 
Upanishads call it ‘Ananta or ‘Bhuma.” With 
what is Infinite, is it consistent and feasible to 
conceive of growth or objectivation? Can it 
extend znto anything that it is not? Infinity and 
All-inclusiveness, by necessity that is apprehend- 
able by our logical capabilities, forbid ‘external 
extension’. They forbid likewise, a second external 
or a second dimension external to it. Infinity 
then must be absolute z.e. single. ‘Time and space 
—always contrasted with Infinity—can only be 
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internal dimensions of this dimensionless existence. 
Multiplicity and diversity and also finitude are 
features of time and space, and therefore ‘defined’ 
by them. Whereas Infinity is infinite-dimensional, 
the creatures of time and space are only six-dimen- 
sional viz. of time-space-finitude-form-name-and- 
meaning. As internal dimensions of Infinity they 
can never demark the boundaries of the Infinite, 
but are demarked or defined by Infinity. As there 
can be nothing external to the Infinite, z.e. in the 
sense of the ‘objective’ or ‘second’, any objecti- 
vation means not ontological.* ‘There can only be 
‘internal-objectivation’ or ‘internal polarity’ in 
the forms of six-dimensional finitudes, which can 
claim no real status with the Infinite. ‘They can 
be phenomenal only, and hence are unreal. ‘They 
do not exist as the Infinite does. 


7. If any external extension of the Infinite 
is meant it can only be extension of the meaning of 
the Infinite Existence (Sat) as Infinite Conscious- 
ness (Cit), and as Infinite Bliss (Ananda).° It is a 
connotational development of Infinity—all of 
which are existential (or ontological) and non- 
relational, with no ontological semblance of re- 
lation with the six-dimensional internal-extensions 
of the phenomenal world. 


8. Between the extension of the Infinite Sat 
as the Infinite Cit, and the Infinite Cit into the 
polarity of relating and related Consciousness, 
there is this difference: While the first is existential, 
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the second is not. Expressed in another way, 
while the former is rooted in the essential signifi- 
cance of the First Principle—to Be is to be Consci- 
ous, and to be Conscious is to Be—the latter is just 
a logical possibility of the Infinite Consciousness. 
While the former is non-epistemic, the latter is an 
epistemic expansion of the meaning of Brahman 
—1.e. the potency of the Infinite to give rise to the 
polarity of finitudes, the finitudes not being 
necessary for the essential existence of Brahman. 
This aspect will be dealt with later. 


9. Now, with reference to Immutability cons- 
titutive of Brahman, it may be said that there can 
be no ‘objectivation’. Immutability, by logical 
implication forbids mutability or change, and 
therefore of any transformation of Brahman, the 
Immutable, into anything else like the Igvara or 
the individual souls or the universe. As it is 
impartite as well, Brahman does not admit of any 
modifications of parts. Brahman alone is the 
Real or Reality, and any variation or change or 
objectivation, if conceived, would be other than 
the real 7.e. the non-real. However, such a realm 
of objectivation though other than the real is not 
to be conceived as absolutely unreal (abhava) nor 
absolutely non-existing or non-existent (bhdva-riipa) 
—a condition exhibiting the characteristics neither 
of absolute reality nor of absolute unreality 
(sadasadvilakshana). It is unreal positivity or 
objective unreality.1° To this realm of conditional 
reality belong Isvara and the created world. 
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10. With reference to Independence and 
Absoluteness constitutive of Brahman, it may be 
said that there cannot be a second reality besides, 
presenting a real polarity from without. To 
conceive of independent reals besides the Absolute 
would be logically incompatible with the ‘abso- 
luteness’ of the Absolute. For, ontologically 
independence of a second real necessarily limits 
the absoluteness of the Brahman. It is the Absolute 
alone which is or can be really independent. That 
is, to accept the Absoluteness of Brahman and to 
grant at the same time ontological independence 
to other principles like the universe, the individual 
souls etc. would be contradictory ultimately. Even 
as an alternative, to make the Absolute alone 
independent, and the world and the souls real but 
dependent, would be nothing else than compro- 
mising the concept of the Absolute. For, how 
can a principle be absolute, if ontological reality 
is given to entities ‘not-independent’ 7z.e. depend- 
ent? The relational or the dependent 2.¢. the 
Igvara, the world or the souls can be extensions-in 
but not extensions-out of the _ self-containing 
Absolute. In this sense the Upanishad says: 
“Now this Atma is the loka (i.e. locus or adhis tana) 
of that which became (the object).”11 Nor can 
there be, by any stretch of logical thinking, more 
absolutes than one. Dualistic and Pluralistic 
philosophies ultimately break down under the 
pressure of this logical impasse. This explains 
the fact that the Advaitic Absolute is not so much 
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an arithmetically enumerated ‘one’ (mono) as 
against ‘two’ (dual) or ‘many’ (plural), but is the 
unique Absolute, non-dual. It implies the denial 
of the duals or plurals only, but not the assertion 
of Reality as numerically one. Absoluteness is 
sut genertis.17 As such the unique principle of 
Brahman is non-dual, absolute, positive, non- 
contradictory or unsublatable coherent principle 
of existence. 


THE SECOND ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM 


11. The second answer of explaining ‘ob- 
jectivation’ in the forms of diversity and multipli- 
city felt as ‘concrete’ instances of polarity in 
experience (claimed by Realists and Pluralists as 
real), takes a line of concession to our finite 
intelligence, yet not contradicting the Infinity of 
Brahman or its ontological absolutism. 


12. From the empirical point of view— 
quite natural to one who accepts nothing less than 
the evidence of ‘concrete’ experience (as it is called) 
—the objectivation or polarity of Brahman is real, 
and is often claimed to be a logical necessity. Not 
to speak of the Realists and Pluralists, a modern 
exponent of Advaita Vedanta, F. Schuon writes: 
**...the All-possibility must be by definition and 
on pain of contradiction include its own impos- 
sibility.”?% By implication he suggests that Maya 
is such a possibility of the impossible, and says, 
“If maya is presented as a postulate this must not 
be taken in a philosophical or psychological sense 
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as if it were a question of an ‘hypothesis’, for this 
postulate 1s necessary and consequently corres- 
ponds to an objective reality.’ “In a certain 
sense Maya represents the possibility for Being of 
not being...’ “It is in order to be that being in- 
carnates in the multitude of souls...” ‘“Nothing is 
external to absolute Reality, the world 1s therefore 
a kind of internal dimension of Brahma. But 
Brahma is without relativity; thus the world is a 
necessary aspect of the absolute necessity of 
Brahma. Put in another way, relativity is an 
aspect of the Absolute. Relativity, Maya, is the 
saktu of the Absolute Brahma. If the existence 
of the relative were excluded from possibility the 
absolute would not be Absolute.”1* It is almost 
‘in a similar strain that F. H. Bradley maintains: 
“Appearance must belong to reality.” “It cannot 
bodily be shelved and merely got rid of and 
therefore, since it must fall somewhere, it must 
belong to reality.” “‘...the bewildering mass of 
phenomenal diversity must hence somehow be at 
unity and self-consistent for it can’t be elsewhere 
than in reality and reality excludes discord.’’?® 


DEFICIENCY OF SCHUON’S EXPLANATION 


13. Unwittingly, these are nothing but 
representative answers (though offered by the 
Absolutists, not to think of the Pluralists) reflecting 
the idea of the ‘concrete universal’ of the Hegelian 
tradition in the West, or of the Saprapajica tradition 
of Bhartrprapafica in India, a tradition which 
does not exclude the Visistadvaita view of reality. 
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Sankara makes no secret of this theory, which is 
as much acceptable to him as it is to the Concrete 
Universalists. But it is accepted only as a con- 
cession at the vydvaharic level. The degrees of 
reality that the concept of the ‘concrete universal’ 
or ‘saprapaiica’ may recognise are only degrees of 
appearance according to Sankara’s ontological 
Absolutism or ‘Meta-realism’, as it may be called, 
of Brahman. What Schuon thinks of ‘the possi- 
bility of the impossible for the All-possible’, and 
‘logical necessity’, are for Advaita nothing more 
than apparent or non-ontological involvements 
of the metaphysical reality. For, the Absolute 
Being, according to the Non-dualistic Vedanta, 
is beyond the realm of contradictories and con- 
traries obtainable in the epistemological realm, 
and hence unaffected in any way by such involve- 
ments of the realm of relativity. 


14. Therefore polarity 7.e. objectivation or 
Maya or the principle of Relativity is not a logical 
necessity as Schuon thinks, but is only a logical 
possibility of the Infinite Brahman, always there 
being a clear distinction between these two. As a 
logical possibility Mayda or objectivation can be (or 
exist—sat) but as a logical necessity it need not be 
(or non-exist—asat). While the first immeasurably 
enhances the power or potency of the Absolute 
even while it can make it possible for the impossible 
(Maya) to be, the second limits the potency of the 
Absolute by making it complementary to the 
relative or by linking it with the relative inex- 
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orably, z.e. without which the Absolute cannot be 
complete in itself. The highest to which Hegel 
or F. H. Bradley could rise was just this second 
type of the Absolute, which is not really the 
Absolute according to Advaita Vedanta. For, 
an Absolute in relation to a relative is less than the 
Absolute which remains ‘absolute’ through out, 
with no relation to the relative. Sankara’s con- 
ception of the Absolute is of the latter type. 


15. How to determine the Absolutely 
Absolute, if such a being has nothing to do with 
even the Absolute-in-relation-to-the-relative? If 
the latter does not touch even the fringe of the 
former, what effort can render it intelligible, 
what yard-stick can measure its immeasurability ? 
What speech can express or indicate this Un- 
speakable? ‘This is exactly the problem which 
faced Kant in his Transcendental Analytic. 


THE FUNCTION OF MAYA 


16. Herein where the principle of Relativity, 
Maya, does help. For what else can measure the 
Infinite other than the logically possible objecti- 
vation??® “That which measures is verily Maya@ 
(miyate anena, iti maya) literally and functionally. 
And by Maya, what is that which can _ be 
measured? Can the finite measure the Infinite 
or the relative measure the Non-relative Absolute ? 
Evidently, the function of Maya can only be 
suggestive. By its ‘obscuring power’ (dvarana 
Sakti) Maya measures our unknowability of Brah- 
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man, while we are still in the realm of the re- 
lative.‘7 And by its ‘distorting power’ (vtkshepa 
saktt) Maya measures only the extent of the unreal, 
the apparent, the finite, the relative and the 
objective.t® The last includes all phenomena 
not excluding Iévara or the Karya Brahman (for, 
Igvara is ‘measured out’, in his relationship with 
the object, Maya). Ivara is only an objectivised 
subject, or Hegel’s Absolute defined as an Idea or 
Plan becoming conscious of itself. 


INADEQUACY OF EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPROACH 


17. Maya is a challenge to an aspirant, but 
constitutes the very core of the non-aspirant. As 
a challenge, it prevents the ‘knowability’ of 
Brahman from the relative realm, for the objecti- 
vised subject z.e. for example, the individual soul, 
already sees through ‘mdyd-locana’, 1.e. the eyes 
constituted of Maya. Absolution, according to 
Advaita, then, is getting extricated from this 
‘cataract’, as it were.1®° ‘Knowing Brahman’, 
however, implies making Brahman the object of 
thought, and therefore, reducing it to the level of 
the object, whereas Brahman is the Subject swi- 
generis (Drg), the light which reveals other things, 
not revealed by others. Then according to 
Advaita Vedanta, ‘knowability’ can have only a 
special sense and clearly not the epistemological one. 
Approach through epistemology halts here, but 
renders this help by awakening us to the under- 
standing that through its methods Brahman cannot 
be known. If nothing else, such a realisation is a 
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distinct level of achievement of knowledge obtained 
of the nature of Mayda, namely, its measurement 
of our unknowability of Brahman. It is already — 
- crossing one hurdle, and indicating another means 
of knowing, or properly, beng Brahman.?° 


18. Kant seems to have reached a similar 
conclusion in his Transcendental Analytic, which 
may be significantly noted here: ‘...there is there- 
fore no way of avoiding the conclusion that pure 
conceptions of understanding can never be em- 
ployed transcendentally, but only empirically, 
and that the principles of pure understanding can 
apply only to objects of sense, as conforming to the 
universal conditions of a possible experience, and 
_ never to things as such, or apart from the manner 
in which we are capable of perceiving them... The 
Transcendental Analytic has brought us to this 
conclusion, that understanding can never do more 
than supply by anticipation the form for a possible 
experience, it has taught us that understanding 
cannot possibly transcend the limits of sensibility, 
beyond which no objects are presented to us. The 
principles of pure understanding are merely ex- 
ponents of phenomena, and for the proud name of 
Ontology, as a science that claims to supply in a 
systematic doctrine apriort synthetic knowledge or 
things as such, must be substituted the more modest 
claims of an Analytic of Pure Understanding.’’?1 


19. The epistemological approach to determine 
or realise Reality having been set aside, Advaita 
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recommends a way of knowing Brahman without 
thinking. What Kant really understood regarding 
the thing-in-itself or the Noumenon (the Advaitic 
Absolute) was that it is unknowable as a category 
of thought. But what he could not understand 
regarding the realisability of the Noumenon, was 
that it must be realised or is realisable without 
thinking. The substitution of the principles of 
pure understanding (epistemology or logic) for 
Ontology shows that in his attempt to realise or 
understand reality Kant had come so far, but not 
farther. That the Brahman must be known?? 
and is knowable without thinking, is the Advaitic 
approach and clearly demands a reconsideration 
of the meaning of thought and knowledge as a 
means of realising Reality.2% Anow Brahman by 
being it, is the prescription of Advaita. It is a 
condition in one’s sddhana, when the difference 
between knowing and being known is overcome— 
a state whose very being is knowing and whose 
knowing is Being. This is practically going beyond 
Maya, purely an epistemological entity, and enter- 
ing the ontological field of Being. 


THE TWO AIMS OF ADVAITA 


20. The philosophy of Advaita has two aims 
to present, one at the rational level and the other 
at the sadhana level: 1. At the rational level Advaita 
aims at teaching the distinction between the 
Absolutely Absolute or the Meta-Real and the 
Absolute-in-relation-to-the-relative. It is at this 
level, again, one is to realise the unrealisability of 
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the Meta-Real as knowable or as a category of 
thought. This is exactly what Kant aimed at 
pointing out in his Critique of Pure Reason. As 
the Meta-Real is unrealisable as a category of 
thought, the highest of which thought can conceive 
is literally ‘fneya Brahman’, Knowable Brahman, 
i.e. Igvara, a principle conditioned inextricably 
with the relation of subject and object. The 
Absolute of Hegel is just this, which is inadequate 
as an absolute category according to Advaita. It 
is not the Ontological Principle, as Whitehead 
might point out.?* 2. At the sddhana level, 
Advaita aims at teaching the realisability of 
Absolute Brahman, the Meta-Real, as non-episte- 
mic Absolute Existence. ?° 


21. The non-epistemic character of the 
Highest Reality is well indicated by Yajnavalkya 
as ‘neti, nett’? (not this, not this). In the Taittiriya 
Upanishad the Highest is indicated as ‘that from 
which words turn back, and the mind too, having 
failed to reach it.’2® Inexpressibility and un- 
thinkability are the extreme possibilities of indi- 
cating a non-epistemic realisability of the Absolute 
as the Self-certifying Principle. What we think 
of or speak of is only an inadequate symbol, and 
therefore, logic and epistemology can at best 
suggest such symbols of non-epistemic reality, 
such symbolising not being thinking in the ordinary 
sense.27_ The fatigue of epistemological or logical 
attempts to portray the non-epistemic reality has 
been the significant theme of the Kena Upanishad: 
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“The eye does not go there, nor speech, nor 
mind. We do not know that. We do not under- 
stand how to instruct one about it. It is distinct 
from the known... That which is not expressed 
by speech, but that by which speech is expressed... 
That which one thinks not with his mind, but that 
with which the mind has thought... Know that 
to be Brahman.’ (Can there be a more significant 
way of pointing out the inexpressibility than 
saying: “‘It is known by him who thinks he knows 
not; and he who thinks he knows, does not 
know” ?4® How much of this feeling was imbedded 
in the mind of Kant, we can know from what he 
says: “...such an understanding would not know 
its object discursively by means of categories, but 
intuitively on a non-sensuous perception; and 
how this is possible we cannot form even the 
faintest conception. Still, in the conception of a 
noumenon our understanding gets a_ sort of 
negative extension; for in calling things in them- 
selves noumena, and viewing them as not objects of 
sense it rather limits the sensibility than is limited 
by sensibility. At the same time, understanding 
cannot limit sensibility without also setting limits 
to itself, for it has instantly to add, that things in 
themselves cannot be known by means of cate- 
gories, and all that remains is to think them under 
a name that indicates something unknown.’’?° 
What is unknown to sensibility, is the Ontological 
Principle, which can only be grasped or lived 
intuitively, as the Kena Upanishad would say 
‘pratibodhaviditam .*° 
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22. We shall show below how this distinc- 
tion, which Advaita maintains between thinking 
as thinking, and thinking as not-thinking (ze. 
between the epistemic and the non-epistemic 
ways of understanding or realisation) is the guide 
for our understanding the Advaitic position of the 
locus of Maya in Brahman. 


THINKING AS THINKING & AS NOT-THINKING 


23. Non-speakability or non-thinkability 
(anirvacaniyatva) refers to the limits of epistemic 
possibilities only, and by no means sets limits for 
conveying the trascendental implications of the 
non-epistemic Absolute. From this point of view, 
the Absolute is without characteristic. It is 
acosmic, for no cosmic explanation can contain or 
comprehend it. Only a negative expression can 
make a feeble attempt to comprehend the acosmic 
Absolute by an oblique implication. Finding no 
way out, the Upanishad adopts this method: “It 
is imperceptible, for it is not perceived; unshrink- 
ing, for it is not shrinking; unattached for it is 
not attached; untramelled, for it does not suffer 
or perish.’ 52 


24. Failure of discursive thinking to char- 
acterise the acosmic principle is no indication of 
its non-existence. No one can deny it, for at the 
base of every denial there is the affirmation of the 
ontological principle. It 1s ‘anuchhittidharma@ and 
‘avinasi’ t.e. indestructible, as Yajhavalkya points 
out, 9? 
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25. The Meta-Real or the Non-epistemic 
Absolute is the Subject without being a subject-in- 
relation-to-an-object, Sakshi or Witness without 
being a witness-to-something. ‘There is nothing 
like a relational bondage for the Absolute, for it is 
the Absolute without relations with anything. It 
is a condition not of detachment from relativity, 
but that relativity does not exist in that condition. 
For “‘there is not that second entity different from 
it”, according to the emphatic teaching of one of 
the earliest Absolutists, Yajnavalkya. For “When 
there is duality, as it were, then one sees another, 
one smells another, one tastes another, one speaks 
of another, one hears another, one thinks of 
another, one touches another, one knows 
another. But when all has become the very self of 
the knower of Brahman, then, what should one see 
and through what, what should one smell and 
through what, what should one taste and through 
what, what should one speak of and through what, 
what should one hear and through what, what 
should one touch and through what, what should 
one know and through what? Through what 
should one know That because of which all this ts 
known ??’ 88 


26.. The implications of the ontological 
absolutism of Brahman as drawn above must help 
us to evaluate the meaning or rationale of all 
objectivation and polarity. It is also from this 
basis the problem of the locus of Maya must be 
decided. 
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OBJECTIVATION & ERRORS OF INTERPRETATION 


27. Objectivation or Maya, is only a logical 
possibility—much as the logical extension of the 
premises to a conclusion in a syllogism—arising 
out of the infinity of the Absolute. Therefore, 
the objection generally raised vz. how objecti- 
vation can take place from Brahman, who is 
Absolute and Pure Cit (Consciousness) does not 
seem to be at any rate relevant. This objection 
in its popular form is the one connected with the 
locus of Mayé in Brahman. Putting it straight: 
How can Pure Consciousness (C7zt) or the Light-in- 
itself (Svayam Fyoti) give place to the ‘obscuring 
darkness, wz. Maya, which not only envelops 
but also distorts??* The objection most loudly 
made against Advaita—and generally, against all 
forms of Absolute Monism or Idealism—may it be 
submitted, is grounded on a misunderstanding of 
the implications of Brahman in its ontological or 
non-relational condition as indicated in Advaita. 


28. There are two misunderstandings, one 
which concerns the location of Maya or Avidya 
in Brahman, and the other which concerns the 
likening of Maya or Avidya to ignorance or dark- 
ness as against Brahman taken as the principle of 
Knowledge and Light. ‘These misunderstandings 
it may be submitted, lead to two kinds of error 
viz. ontological and epistemological respectively. 
These errors are mixed up to such an extent that 
they involve each other, however, the epistemo- 
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logical error preceding and forming the ground of 
the ontological error. 


29. What is non-epistemic 7.e. the unthink- 
able and unspeakable, is first construed as think- 
able and speakable, in terms like ‘knowledge’ and 
‘ight’ (in the case of Brahman), ‘ignorance’ and 
‘darkness’ (in the case of Maya); and later the 
argument is pressed forward into the non-episte- 
mic field of the ‘ontos’, but applied therein in the 
epistemic character: How can ignorance find its 
location in knowledge ? How can darkness find 
its lodgement in light? 


MISTAKING THE ONTOLOGICAL FOR THE 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL 


30. ‘To explain the first error: When Maya 
or Avidya (Nescience) is compared to obscuring 
darkness, while Brahman is described as Pure 
Light or Knowledge (Cit), it is mistaking the 
latter non-speakable ontological principle for the 
epistemological or psychological 2.e. the speakable 
and the thinkable.*> ‘This is clearly an error of 
equivocation. Czt or Consciousness as applied 
to Brahman, the Absolute, is a characteristic 
which does not stand in any relation to know- 
ledge, or to consciousness involved in knowledge, 
or to consciousness which brings about a subject 
and an object in a_knowledge-relation.2& A 
slight waywardness in remembering this essential 
meaning lands us into the grossest of errors, v2z. 
confusing the Existential Svayam Fyoti or Cit 
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(indicative of Pure Ontos) for the commonplace 
epistemological or psychological entity we ex- 
perience in our relative common life. It is the 
basic truth of Advaita metaphysics to remember 
that Brahman, the Cit, 1s not a characteristic which ts 
different from Sat t.e. Existence." Nor ts wt different 
from Ananda, which we take to be one (though 
mistakenly) accompanying certain emotional 
states or attitudes. In the Absolute situation of 
Pure Being or the Meta-Real, Sat is Cit and 
Ananda; Cit is Sat and Ananda; and Ananda is 
Sat and Cit. It is essential to re-assert this funda- 
mental truth in this way: the Absolute Brahman 1s 
pure existential Sat, non-intellectual or non-rational Cit, 
and non-emotional Ananda.2® It may again be 
noted that such an existential condition is not a 
synthesis, as it were, of the three unspeakables, 
namely, Sat, Cit, and Ananda. Brahman is not 
the sum-total of them, nor their synthesis. Each 
is the other in a manner of unspeakable impartite 
identity. 


31. Becoming Brahman is attaining to such 
an absolution. What applies to the Unspeakable 
Cit (not the epistemological principle of know- 
ledge, but the ontological principle of Existence), 
is to be extended to terms like Sakshi (witness), 
Drg (Subject) indicative of the Absolute. It 
would be an error to associate the Absolute Sakshi 
with something It is not witness to, for in that 
condition, ‘where there is no duality’ (in the words 
of Yajnavalkya) there is nothing to be witnessed.*°® 
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So also, ‘when there is no duality’ to associate 
Brahman, the ‘Subject’ (7.e. Atman) with something 
that It is not a subject in relation to something else, 
is to mistake the existential for the contingent or 
the empirical. ‘The source of such an error may 
as well be linguistic, 2.e. arising out of the fallacy 
of equivocation. 


32. Thus, if Brahman as Cit is the Unspeak- 
able Light,#° to compare It with the speakable 
light, and to contrast It with the speakable dark- 
ness, is an error of judgement arising out of the 
confusion between the ontological and the epis- 
temological. ‘Thus the ontological implication of 
the Absolute condition of Brahman should be 
sufficient to solve the issue raised regarding the 
location of Mayda in Brahman. 


MAYA A LOGICAL REALITY ONLY 


33. The only possibility, according to 
Advaita philosophy, of locating anything, not 
excluding Maya, must be in Brahman, the Infinite 
(Ananta) and the Illimitable (Bhama).*1 As the 
Brahman is the All-possible Principle, it is logically 
not inconsistent to conceive it to be the ground of 
even the impossible 2.e. Maya. ‘The logically 
inferrable or the inferred impossible, that is, 
Maya, in so far as it is derived, is logically (or to 
use 1t more widely, epistemologically) real, though 
it can never claim to have an ontological reality, 
such as that of the ground itself, which is the sole 
reality. ‘There are two spheres here, that of the 
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logically derivable or the derived, and that of the 
basically existent remaining unaffected by the 
thousand derivations it makes possible, the deri- 
vations themselves existing always as related to 
the ground. They exist relatively or condition- 
ally. Maya is an expression of such a conditional 
exsitence, existing as a logical possibility only. 
It has no ontological existence, nor can we seek for tts 
ontological location in Brahman. 


34. However, the possibility of locating the 
relative in the Absolute does not make the Absolute 
relative, for the Absolute remains an Absolute 
even while it can make it possible for the impossi- 
ble-Maya to be. The impossible (7.e. Maya) that 
becomes an epistemological or logical being is relative 
always, but whose relativity never converts the 
Absolute into anything less than that. For there is 
nothing like losing its ontological identity, or 
getting its individuality defiled under the ‘stress’ of 
being the logical premise of the non-absolute, non- 
infinite Maya. The relationship is clearly one-sided, 
but not reciprocal. 


35. For the same reason, the conception of 
Igvara in relation to Maya is that of a conditioned 
Absolute, and arises out of the logical necessity of 
making the objective Maya object to some subject, 
here, Igvara. For, according to Advaita, there is 
no object apart from a subject. Such a subject— 
a logical necessity—is necessarily a lesser existenti- 
ality than the Absolute Existentiality, the Brahman. 
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Igvara and Mayé are thus logical, or more broadly, 
psychological constructs from the alogical, non- 
relational, Absolute Brahman. ‘These two, then, 
are the first ‘relative reals’—and for all religious 
purposes the highest reals—brought into logical 
being by a process of thinking, and therefore, the 
highest of the thinkables and speakables. Though 
from the vydvaharic (empirical) level they exhibit 
a certain degree of reality, from the pdaramarthic 
(transcendental) level they are only degrees of 
appearance. As thinkables and speakables they 
lie within the field of logic or epistemics and answer 
relatively the demands of the empirical, religious, 
emotional and psychological factors; however, the 
Absolute always remains outside the region of the 
intellectual or logical thinking.*? 


36. In other words, there are two distinct 
spheres here. One, the alogical or beyond logic 
and non-epistemic, and the other, logical and 
epistemic. Mayda is (or can be) potent only in 
the latter. Any ‘obscuration’ (dvarana) or ‘dis- 
tortion’ (vikshepa) that it is capable of bringing 
about is clearly limited to its own field, and does 
not, or cannot, affect what truly lies outside it. 


LOGICAL LOCUS OF MAYA IN BRAHMAN 


37. Location of Maa in Brahman is a 
logical placement of the conditional and the relative 
in the Infinite Unconditional Absolute Ground of 
all, and to conceive of any alogical, non-epistemic 
or ontological obscuration of Brahman by  some- 
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thing which has reality only for thought, 1s an error 
of judgement between the Real and the unreal, 
the Existential Czt (Svayam Fyott) and the speakable 
darkness. It has been the pathetic mistake not 
only of the followers of Sankaracharya, but also of 
the opponents of Advaita, not to have perceived 
this crucial truth regarding the relationship bet- 
ween Maya and Brahman. 


38. Speaking of the logical character of 
Maya, it may be significantly noted here, that 
even as an ‘obscuring power Mayda performs a 
logical function of forbidding what is non-Brah- 
man, non-Self, non-Real from getting identified 
with Brahman, the Self, the Real. This is the 
fundamental meaning of Sankaracharya when he 
draws the distinction between the Self and the 
non-Self, the Subject and the object, and says 
that they are fundamentally opposed to each 
Tidal 


39. The seers of the Upanishads had clearly 
perceived the difficulty of the epistemological 
categorisation of the non-epistemic Ontos, and 
therefore, with much relevance and significance 
had proclaimed, though seldom understood 
correctly: 


“Avinatam vijanatam 
Vijnatamavyanatam’? 


One who (says) does not know (in the epistemolo- 
gical sense) knows (ontologically). One who 
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(says) he knows (epistemologically) does not know 
(the reality of the Ontological Truth),*+ 


40. Is Advaita mysticism? If Advaitic 
truth, then, is beyond intellectual perception or 
conception, and if Advaita aims at directing one’s 
thought beyond thought to an intuitive realisation, 
wherein knowing and being cease to have any 
difference, one wonders what else Advaita could 
be. 
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& 


The monograph takes a comprehensive view of the type 
of thinking termed Advaita, envisaged even from the 
days of the Upanishadic thinker, Yajfiiavalkya, down 
to the times of Sankaracharya, who was responsible 
for the systematic formulation of Advaitic thought. 


Ramanuja and Madhva, the two other Vedantic inter- 
preters, have taken serious objection to the concept of 
Maya in Advaita, and the relevancy of associating 
Maya with Brahman, the Principle of Cit or Conscious- 
ness. Some of the major works of these two thinkers 
contain a drastic criticism of Advaita metaphysics 
related with this problem. 


For Ramdanuja’s exposition and criticism of Advaita 
view see Sreebhdsya, a commentary on the Vedanta 
Siitras of Badarayana. ‘Tr. G. Thibaut. Sacred Books 
of the East: Vol: XLVIII. Oxford University Press. 
1904. Also see, Vedanta Desika’s Satadisini, in which 
the author follows up the arguments of Sreebhdsya. 
S. M. S. Chari’s Advaita and Visistddvaita, which is 
a study based on Vedanta Desika’s Satadiisini, may be 
conveniently consulted in relation to the problem. 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay 1961. See also, 
Introduction to the Vedarthasangraha of Sree Ramadnujacharya: 
S. S. Raghavachar. The Mangalore Trading Associ- 
ation (Pvt.) Ltd. Mangalore, 1957. 


For Madhva’s criticism of Advaita, see Anuvyakhyana, 
a companion volume to his Bhdsya on Brahma Sitras. 
For a short account of the main teachings of Madhva 
see, Madhva’s Teachings In His Own Words: B. N. K. 
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Sharma. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay fee. 
Also of the same author: A History of the Dvaita 
School of Vedanta and its literature, Bombay 1960. 


Though Sat, Cit and Ananda as applied to Brahman are 
not found in this form in the early upanishads, yet the 
bases of them can easily be recognised therein in the 
following ways: 


‘vijndnam anandam brahma’: Brih. Up. 3.9.28. 
‘satyam prajna Gnanda’: Brih. Up. 4.1. 
‘satyam jndnam anantam brahma’: Taitt. Up. 2.1. 


It is only in the very late upanishads that we come 
across Brahman described as ‘sat-cit-dnanda’: Nrisimhot- 
taratapaniya Up. 4.6.7; Rdamapirvatapaniya Up. 92; 
Ramottaratapaniya Up. 2.4.5. 


‘Svayam Fyotth Purusah’: Brih. Up. 4.3.9. 


‘Frvotisham Fyotth’: Bhagavadgita 13.7; Mundaka Up. 
ay AF 


Gaudapadacharya gives the most non-compromising 
form of Advaita: ‘na nirodha na co’ tpatih?: Mandukya 
Karika II, 32. 


‘yo vat bhuma tatsukham’ Chand. Up. 7.32. 


“Tt (Bhima) is beneath and above, in the West and in 
the East, in the South and the North. It is this whole 
universe.”” Chand. Up. 7.25. 


‘* ‘Objectivation’ of the Atman into the manifold world 
_of phenomena is only vdcdrambanam, a matter of mere 
words (linguistic or epistemological), or ndmadheyam, 
i.e. mere words, and in reality (2.e. ontologically) there 
exists only one being.”” Chand. Up. 6.1.3. 
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‘yo vat bhuma tatsukham’: Whatever is Great is Peace or 
Bliss. Chand. Up. 6.23-24. 


‘satyam jndnam anantham brahma’: Brahman is Being, 
Consciousness and Infinite. Taitt. Up. 2.1. 


‘vynanam dnandam brahma’: Brahman is Super-conscious- 
ness and Bliss. Brih. Up. 3.9.28. 


F. H. Bradley says, ‘““Whatever is rejected as appear- 
ance, is for that very reason no mere non-entity.”’ 
Appearance and Reality. Oxford. 1946. p. 119. 


Brih. Up. 1.4.16. 


A. E. Taylor says, ‘“‘It has been the defect of too many 
monistic theories to overlook this, and to lay the main 
stress on the numerical oneness of the real’’. Elements 
of Metaphysics. Methuen & Co. Ltd. London 1952, 
p. 99. The remark of Taylor, though valid generally, 
has been anticipated, as it were, and so has been 
avoided by the Advaita Vedanta. 


Frithjoe Schuon has a very interesting account to give 
of Advaita Vedanta. Unwittingly he is confusing bet- 
ween Sankara’s system of Vedanta and that of Rama- 
nuja, though he means to differentiate their philosophies. 
See Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts. Faber & 
Faber, London 1954. Tr. Macleod Matheson. p.102. 


Op. cit. p. 102. 


Appearance and Reality: F. H. Bradley. pp. 119 and 
123 respectively. 


Just in the same manner as the potency of the premises 
in a syllogism can be measured by the deductive con- 
clusions they make possible. 
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The difficulty that Albert Einstein has felt so acutely, 
and about which he has admitted the incapacity of man 
to rise above, is the modern parallel of this ancient 
explanation of Maya. Einstein says, as everything is 
judged from the relative frames of observation, which 
can never really be overcome, no absolute standard 
can be conceived of to judge all things. 


Much of Kant’s thinking is similiar to this. For Kant, 
space and time (7.e. relativity, Maya) are not things 
perceived, but modes of perception. They are the 
organs of perception. ‘The antinomies and paralogisms 
that confront thought while solving the riddle of In- 
finity and Noumenon can only be solved if once we 
shed these categories, which mind has created. For, 
the categories like space, time and causality do never 
apply to things about which mind is structurally unfit 
to engage itself. See Story of Philosophy: Will Durant. 
Pocket Books, Inc. New York. 1953. p. 270. 


In the light of this explanation, the otherwise confusing 
passages of the Isa Upanishad, referring to ‘overcoming 
death by ignorance’, and ‘attaining immortality through 
knowledge’ become intelligible. See Isa Up. 11 and 14. 


The Philosophy of Kant: Tr. John Watson. James 
Maclehose & Sons. Glasgow. 1901. See Section, 
Critique of Pure Reason. pp. 130-131. 


‘The Self that we should search for and endeavour to 
know.” Chand. Up. 8.7.1. 


The demand to reopen the entire epistemological 
question of the meaning of thought and knowledge, 
raised by Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya, may be signi- 
ficantly remembered here. See The Concept of 
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Philosophy, in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, Ed. 
S. Radhakrishnan & J. H. Muirhead. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. London. 1936. p. 65. 


Whitehead’s Metaphysics: Ivor Leclerc. east te Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. Lond. 1958. p. 23. 


Yajfiavalkya teaches Maitreyi: ‘This Atman, my 
dear, is to be realised, directly experienced.” Brih. Up. 
Zt; 

Of all the Western philosophers, it was Schopenhauer, 
who, obviously influenced by his study of the Upani- 
shads, went beyond Kant, and asserted quite in the 
spirit of the upanishadic thinkers that the “Thing-in- 
itself’ may be realised without knowing. ‘This is what 
Hes DASELOs SAW vac 3' According to all this, upon the 
path of objective knowledge, and hence starting from the 
idea, one will never get beyond the idea, ie. the 


‘phenomenon. One will thus remain at the outside 


of things, and will be able to penetrate to their inner 
nature and investigate what they are in themselves, 
i.e. for themselves. So far I agree with Kant. But, 
as the counterpart of this truth, I have given promi- 
nence to this other truth, that we are not merely 
the knowing subject, but in another aspect, we ourselves 
also belong to the inner nature that is to be known, 
we ourselves are the thing-in-ttself that therefore a way from 
within stands open for us to that inner nature belonging 
to things themselves, to which we cannot penetrate from 
without, as it were a subterranean passage, a secret 
alliance, which as if by treachery, places us at once 
within the fortress which it was impossible to take by 
assault from without. The thing in itself can, as such, 
only come into consciousness only directly, in this way, 
that it is itself conscious of itself: to wish to know it 
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objectively is to desire something contradictory. Every- 


thing objective is idea, therefore appearance, mere phe- 


nomenon of the brain.” The World as Will and Idea: 
Schopenhauer See A. C. Ewing: Idealistic Tradition. 
pp. 113-114. The Free Press, Clencoc. I[llinosis. 1957. 


However, it may be mentioned here, that Schopen- 
haur has walked into the same error committed by 
Hegel, and which he wanted to avoid. To say, ‘It is 
itself conscious of itself’ is not to take the Absolute away 
from the relational association, which is the sole aim 
of Advaita Vedanta. ‘Though guided by best of inten- 
tions Schopenhauer seems to have missed the ontological 
import of the thing-in-itself. 


Brih. Up. 4.5.15; Taitt. Up. I1.4 respectively. 


The greatest of such symbols is ‘OM’, the others 
which are held sacred are ‘tat’, ‘tvam’, ‘aham’ etc. 


Kena Up. II.3. 

The Philosophy of Kant: Tr. J. Watson. pp. 133-134. 
Kena Up. II.4. 

Brih. Up. 4.5.15. 

Brih, Up. 4.5.14. 

Brih. Up. 4.3.23-30; 4.5.15. 


This has been likened sometimes to the theistic difficulty 
of reconciling evil with God. 


See for example, Vedanta Desika’s criticism of Advaita 
in Satadisini, Vada 19. ‘Brahman, which is the nature 
of knowledge is eternally self-luminous. It is opposed 
to nescience like light and darkness. How can it be 
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the locus of avidya?’”: Advaita and Visistadvaita: 
S. M. Srinivas Chari. Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
196Ts- py 135: 


See YaAajfiavalkya’s description of such a_ condition 
Bribe ps, 420. 40. 


“To be real is to be indissolubly with being sentience.... 
Being and reality are, in brief, one thing with sentience. 
They can neither be opposed to, nor even in the end 
distinguished from it.” Appearance and Reality: 
F. H. Bradley. pp. 128-129. 


Ramanuja takes a different stand. For him Being and 
Consciousness (‘sentience’ of Bradley) are not one. 
If Being is ontological, Consciousness has always 
an epistemological association for Ramanuja. He 
does not envisage a condition of non-relational Consci- 
ousness, when both Being and Consciousness are 
identical. See Sree Bhasya I.1.1. 


In the Drg-dréya Viveka, ascribed to Sankaracharya, it 
is emphatically maintained that of the characteristics 
of Brahman, ‘asti’ (existence), ‘bAdti’? (illumination) 
and ‘priyam’ (bliss) are ontological or existential, where 
as, ‘ripa’ (form) and ‘ndma’ (name) are phenomenal. 


The dualistic philosophy of Madhva conceives of 
Sakshi only as an epistemological instrument of validat- 
ing knowledge. Hence the conception is purely limited 
to the relational field of knowledge, and does not 
claim to be the ontological Sdkshi, which Advaita 
thinks of. See Anuvydkhyana of Madhvacharya. The 
Advaitic concept in its ontological condition is not a 
pramana or a validating instrument of knowledge, as 
Madhava’s philosophy takes it to be. And hence it 
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would be a linguistic and a philosophical error to 
identify what is purely a principle of validation (that 
which gives ‘ydthartha-jnana’ according to Madhva) with 
the principle, which lies outside the realm of knowledge, 
and which is Being itself. 


The sun does not shine there; nor do the moon and the 
stars, nor do these lightnings flash. (If so) can this fire 
ignite? Him shining, all shine after, All this shines 
by His light. Kata Up. V. 15. 


The history of contemporary and post-Sankara Advaita 
Vedanta reveals that several important authorities 
differed amongst themselves regarding the locus of 
Maya or Avidya. For Mandana Misra, the author 
of Brahmasiddht and Vacaspathi Misra, the author of 
Bhamati, jiva or the individual soul is the locus of Maya 
or Avidya, while SureSvara, the author of Naish- 
karmyasiddhit holds Brahman to be the support of Maya, 
For Prakagatman and Sarvajiiatmamuni Brahman is 
the support and also the object of Maya or Avidya. 
See A History of Indian Philosophy: Surendranath 
Dasagupta, Vol. II. Cambridge University Press 1932. 


It cannot be reached by reasoning. Kata Up. II. 9. 
This Atman is not to be obtained by discussions, nor 
by intelligence, nor by much hearing. Kata Up. I1.23. 


Sankara’s Commentary on Vedanta Sitras. Adyasa 
prakarana. 


Rena Up, 1S: 
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(A Doctoral Thesis) 


Origins of Samkhya 
(Awarded P. C. Divanji Gold Medal: 
‘The Indian Philosophical Congress. 1954 


Religion in the Scientific Age | 
(Under publication) 


ONTOLOGY OF ADVAITA 
_ WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MAY 


First Publication: 1964 


RESEARCH & PUBLICATION 
VIJAYA COLLEGE, MULKI. INDIA — 
Issued through the Department of Ph.losopl 


Printed in India 


BY ‘THE SAME AUTHOR 


THEISM OF PRE-CLASSICAL SAMKHYA 


Some opinions: 


‘*The study. undertaken by Sri Rao constitutes a valua- 
ble piece of Indological Research............ throws fresh 
light on many. problems of Samkhya, of its place in the 
development of Indian thought and philosophy.” 


Prof. N. A. Nikam, Former Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
University, and at present Visiting Professor at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


* 4 % 


“The thesis is a learned one and the author evinces 
great powers of original and constructive thinking. His 
historical insight is commendable and judgement 
mature.” 


Dr. A, G. Javadekar. Professor and Head of the Dept. 
Philosophy, M.S. University of Baroda. 


* * * - * 


“It is a scholarly work on the history of Samkhya. The 
author has in a very interesting manner studied the 
inter-relations of all the types of Samkhya Philosophy... 
The last chapter is particularly interesting...and shows 
the type of intelligence, imagination and historical sense 
that Sri Rao possesses. The way in which he has 


demonstrated the central thesis is strikingly original... | 


His points he has established in a masterly fashion, and 
one is often tempted to agree with him.” 


Prof. Kalidas Bhattacharyya. Visva Bharati University, 
Santiniketan. ; 


